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Forestport Central School 


Forestport Central Rural School Dedicated 


The new Forestport Central Rural School 
building was dedicated November 16, 1928. 
This central district, which combines seven 
former districts, is the first central school dis- 
trict organized in Oneida county. The speakers 
at the dedication exercises were: Francis K. 
Kernan of Forestport; Rev. W. H. Oley and 
Hon. Garry A. Willard of Boonville; J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education, and Ray P. Snyder, Chief 
of the Rural Education Bureau, representing 
the State Education Department. George S. 
Eaton, principal of the Forestport Central 
Rural School, presided at the exercises. Doctor 
Morrison and Mr Snyder were introduced by 
District Superintendent Daniel M. Blue, in 


whose supervisory district this school is located. 
Doctor Morrison spoke on “ Our Faith in Public 
Schools.” 

As evidence of the faith in public schools 
Doctor Morrison cited the appropriations for 
modern buildings such as the Forestport school, 
the devoted service rendered by boards of edu- 
cation, the striving of teachers for professional 
improvement, the sacrifices parents make for 
the education of their children and the increase 
in state appropriations for education in ten 
years from $9,000,000 to $90,000,000. With this 
growing faith in the public schools, he pointed 
out, has come a demand for a type of instruction 
that gives all children 12 years of practice in 
the art of citizenship and makes provision for 
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the individual differences of pupils by a cur- 
riculum planned to meet each one’s needs. 

“We are intensely interested in this school,” 
he concluded, “because we believe it will 
demonstrate to the people of Oneida county 
that the children of the smallest village and the 
open country may be given all the educational 
advantages that have heretofore been considered 
the special privilege of children living in the 
cities. To such a cause we would join you in 
dedicating ourselves and all the resources at our 
command.” 

The subject of Mr Snyder’s address was: 
“This Central School in This Community.” 
He reminded the people that as a former resi- 
dent of Oneida county he had particular pride 
in participating in the exercises of dedication 
of the Forestport building. Mr Snyder called 
attention to the need of changed provision for 
education because of changed conditions under 
which people live. He said in part: 

The central school law gave to Forestport 
the opportunity to provide this good school as 
it has given the same opportunity to many other 
sections of rural New York. 

This school will become just what the people 
of this community want it to become. It can 
furnish better instruction in the grades than any 
schools in this community hitherto have pro- 
vided. It can thus give younger pupils better 
command of the tools of learning than was 
possible under old conditions. The health cf 
the children will be safeguarded in this new 
building, and those health habits and ideals so 
necessary to meet the demands of an active 
present-day life may be taught. Here too is 
the opportunity to give attention to the natural 
individual interests and aptitudes of adolescent 
boys and girls so that each may be directed to 
those channels of life activity for which he is 
best fitted. If the people of this community 
want the curriculum of the high school broad- 
ened and enriched to help all kinds of boys and 
girls to meet all kinds of life situations that ~ 
confront them in a rapidly changing world, i 
can be done. It depends on you. 

All these things are possible because of the 
better organization in the central school district. 
Shall this school building be the center of 
worthy community undertakings? Shall it 
serve every adult as well as every child? You 
who live in this community will decide whether 
thie central school shall be an educational and 
recreational center for all the people. The 
Legislature has provided the means to help you 
pay your bills and the State Department will 
gladly cooperate with you. 

I congratulate you all, boys and girls, men 
and women, district superintendent, principal, 
teachers and especially your board of education 
who have given so unselfishly of their time and 
effort to bring this favorable situation to a 
conclusion, 


Interest in the new school was shown by the 
large attendance at the dedicatory exercises. 
Following the formal program refreshments 
were served and dancing was enjoyed. Music 
was furnished during the evening by the Boon- 
ville High School orchestra. 

Members of the board of education of the 
Central Rural School at Forestport, are: Frank 
Tracy, president, John B. Todd, Howard James, 
Charles Kirkland, Archie Brown, Ray Mahar 
and Nellie Boyce. 

Forestport is a small hamlet in the foothills 
of the Adirondacks. The people who live here 
and in the surrounding districts have found it 
difficult to obtain good school advantages for 
their children. The high schools nearest to 
Forestport are located at Remsen and Boonville, 
some ten miles distant. Many children of the 
community would have been denied the advan- 
tages of high school education if this central 
district had not been formed. The central 
school law opened the way to better schools 
for all pupils and reduced taxes to many tax- 
payers. The Forestport central school district 
is an example of how rural people may provide 
good school opportunity for their children. 
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Appropriation of $575,000 
Voted for Peekskill School 


An appropriation of $575,000 for the con- 
struction of a four-story high school building 
in Peekskill was carried by a vote of 760 to 
299 on November 15th. 

The building as designed is to be complete, 
well-proportioned, convenient and economic in 
arrangement, and will be lighted, heated and 
ventilated by the most approved methods. It 
is planned to provide for 800 pupils. The main 
floor will be 204 feet long, with two wings con- 
taining an auditorium and a gymnasium, these 
The auditorium 
In the 


being entirely separate units. 
will have a seating capacity of 1000. 
wing with the gymnasium will be a swimming 
pool. On the first floor there will be six class- 
rooms and accommodations for lunch rooms, 
offices of the superintendent and principal, the 
school physician and teachers. On that floor 
also will be located the library, four classrooms, 
teachers’ rest room and a conference room. On 
the second floor there will be a study hall, six 
classrooms and a stock room. The third floor 
will be provided with a study hall, eight class- 
rooms and laboratories. 
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Department Issues Study 


Outstanding features of junior high schools 
in progressive communities in New York State 
are presented in a recent publication of the 
State Education Department. It is entitled 
The Junior High School in New York State 
and was prepared by Dr George M. Wiley, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Harrison H. Van Cott, supervisor of 
junior high schools for the Department. 

Since there is at present no definite and final 
program of procedure in the junior high school 
field, Doctor Wiley and Mr Van Cott have 
presented in this book of nearly 300 pages with 
numerous illustrations some of the successful 
methods used by junior high schools in typical 
communities where a scrious effort has been 
made to attack the problem. 

These are discussed under the headings: 
organization and administration, the program of 
studies, supervision of instruction, guidance, the 
organization of instruction, practical arts, the 
extracurricular program, character development, 
and general suggestions for organizing and ad- 
ministering junior high schools. It is expected 
that the report of these methods will prove he!p- 
ful to those who are working on similar prob- 
lems in other communities. 

Many superintendents, principals and junior 
high school teachers have contributed material 
used by the authors in compiling the publica- 
tion. Short articles by representatives of vari- 
ous school systems are also included. Doctor 
Wiley points out in the foreword that it is not 
to be assumed that any plan presented is neces- 
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on Junior High Schools 


sarily the best. He suggests, however, that 
since these methods are working successfully in 
certain places, an opportunity is offered to study 
systems in operation. 

Commenting briefly on the philosophy of 
junior high schools, Doctor Wiley says in his 
foreword: 

In one way it is very encouraging to know 
that the junior high school level is one part of 
the school organization for which a definite and 
final program has not been framed. The entire 
junior high school program is still in the experi- 
mental state. That in itself is an asset rather 
than a liability. There is probably no level of 
the entire school organization which has suf- 
fered more from the traditional process than 
the formal memoriter type of recitation and 
school program which characterized the seventh 
and eighth grades under the old type of pro- 
cedure For these levels of psychological de- 
velopment this traditional type of program was 
most disastrous in its failure to yield educa- 
tional dividends and in its wastage in terms of 
educational progress. The more recent educa- 
tional philosophy has fortunately brought about 
a complete change in our approach to the 
problem of the adolescent, the concrete evi- 
dences of which are to be seen in the newer 
types of work in the more progressive junior 
high schools throughout the State and through- 
out the Nation. 

It is in response to a recognition of the sound- 
ness of this philosophy and also in response to 
the demands of progressive parent and patron 
groups that this study is presented, with the 
thought that it will render a constructive service 
in broadening our horizon and enabling us to 
see somewhat further along the road through 
the assistance that is rendered by the help of 
others who have been working resultfully on 
this problem. 





Sayville Is Designated 
Superintendency District 


An enumeration of the inhabitants of Say- 
ville by the State Education Department having 
shown a population exceeding 4500, the school 
district in that village has been designated as a 
superintendency district. Seward S. Travis, 
principal of the Sayville High School, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools. 

——)—— 

Fire destroyed the schoolhouse in District 1, 
town of Geneseo, Livingston county, on Novem- 
ber 19th. 


Board of Regents Acts 
on Secondary School Matters 


The following actions regarding secondary 
institutions were taken by the Board of Regents 
at the November 15th meeting: 

Admitted to the University: Cuylerville 
Union School, middle grade, 2 years; Holy 
Family School, Watertown, middle grade, 3 
years. 

Advanced in grade: West Leyden Union 
School, from middle grade, 1 year, to middle 
grade, 2 years; Pavilion Union School from 


middle grade, 3 years, to high school grade. 
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Doctor Dearborn Analyzes Normal School Enrolment 


A decrease of 264 students in the first year 
classes of the state normal schools and state 
teachers colleges this year as compared with 
the first year enrolment of 1927 is reported by 
Dr Ned H. Dearborn, Director of the Teacher 
Training Division of the Department. The first 
this year is 2432, whereas a 
year ago it was 2696. The total registration 
at the normal schools and teachers colleges is 


year enrolment 


8015 this year as compared with 7783 last year. 
As causes for the decrease in the first year 
enrolment of persons preparing in the main for 
elementary teachers, Doctor Dearborn mentions 
the increased attention given to admission re- 
quirements and the general belief that there is 
an oversupply of elementary teachers. 
Discussing requirements, Doctor 
Dearborn points out that some normal schools 
raised high school scholarship standards 
this being 
more 


admission 


have 
for admission during the past year, 
in some cases due to crowded conditions, 
often on account of the size of the faculty than 
to physical plant capacity. This action and the 
experimental admission test program of Sep- 
tember 1927, he states, probably resulted in a 
growing belief prospective candidates 
that admission is not a perfunctory matter. One 
normal school reports that 40 applicants for 
admission during the summer did not appear in 
September. In the State as a whole three to 
four hundred applicants for admission to 


normal schools were rejected. 


among 





TasLe 1 

Total September registration at the state normal 

schools and state teachers colleges, 1924-28 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Brockport ...... 142 187 227 248 332 
"See 1019 1103 1141 1179 1 169 
Cortland ....... 460 695 860 884 913 
Fredonia ....... 315 385 466 599 671 
ee EEE 381 436 501 580 660 
New Paltz ..... 401 545 630 740 744 
ee eae 389 503 580 677 673 
rere 391 453 419 525 544 
Plattsburg ..... 295 348 = 414 388 
re 403 508 62 717 708 
re 4196 5 163 5 864 6 563 6 802 
RT acaveses 1089 1175 1251 1220 1 213 
Grand total 5 285 6338 7115 7 783 8 015 


The belief that there is an oversupply of 
elementary teachers is substantiated, he 
by the testimony of school superintendents 
throughout the State that never since the World 
War has there been such a large number of 
applicants for teaching positions. In this con- 


nection he states 


says, 


The study conducted by the Educational 
Measurements Bureau indicates that there were 
3889 new teachers employed in the elementary 
schools of the State outside of New York City 
during the school year 1926-27. It is estimated 


that 3951 were needed in 1927-28 and 4033 in 
1928-29. The ten state normal schools, the city 


training schools in Rochester and Syracuse and 
the training classes for rural school teachers 
graduated in 1928, 2886 elementary teachers. 
Where is the excess supply found? General 
reports indicate that some teachers come from 
other states; college graduates under the New 
York certification regulations may teach in 
elementary grades as well as in high schools ; 
a few graduates of private training schools 
enter public school service; married women are 
seeking employment as teachers; and mature 
teachers with certification of earlier school 
generations are reentering the service. 

Among the reasons which he believes account 
for the excess supply of elementary teachers 
in New York State, the 
a comparative 


are the salaries paid 


highly attractive conditions, in 
sense, under which teachers work and the social 
advantages teachers have in most communities. 
In addition, he points out, altruism plays a large 
occupation. Dis- 
salary Doctor Dearborn 
mentions that it is reported that school teaching 


part in the selection of an 


cussing the question, 


is the most financially remunerative occupation 
in the State in which large numbers of women 
are employed. He then points out the high 
rank that New York State holds in the salaries 
paid elementary school teachers, citing these 
figures : 

According to statistics of the Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association, 
volume V, no. 2, entitled Salaries in City School 
Systems, 1926-27, the following facts are found: 
(1) In cities of 100,000 population or more the 
average salary for elementary teachers in the 
United States is $2008. New York State leads 
* other states with an average of $2578. 

(2) In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
the general average is $1565. New York is 
fifth with an average of $1710. (3) In cities 
of 10,000 to 30,000 the general . verage is $1381. 
New York is fifth with an average of $1618. 
(4) In cities of 5000 to 10,000 the general 
average is $1281. New York is first with an 
(5) In cities of 2500 to 5000 


average of $1656. 
the general average is $1176. New York is 
again first with an average of $1542. No com- 


parative data are at hand regarding salaries of 
rural school teachers. 

The New York salaries paid elementary 
teachers are indicative of at least two important 
facts: (1) a widespread and active recognition 
of the value of good schools, and (2) the ability 
of New York to pay for education. New York 


stands first in the country with an estimated 
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tangible wealth of $36,871,432,000 in 1922 campaign among public school officials to 
(Research Bulletin of the National Education encourage competent high school graduates 
Association, volume IV, nos. 1 and 2). The seriously to consider teaching as an occupation. 
total gross wealth as estimated by the State 

Tax Commission for 1926 is $81,000,000,000. TABLE 2 

She stands first in average annual current Students registered in first year class of New York 
income of the states, 1919 to 1921 inclusive, with State Sone! eehects ans Gates CogH 
the impressive figure of $10,240,721,000. This is 192¢ 61925 §=61926 «1927 = 1928 





¢ . 3rockport ...... 87 74 93 03 134 

91.2 per cent of her average yearly total income. rackPort «+--+. Ss awe Ee 
She ranks eighth in wealth per child, $24,500. Cortland ....... 245 329 «49358 «= 3:16 25¢ 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find New Fredonia ....... > in we we me 
, . . PETICSCO .nsceee > 3 e Vl 
York schools attractive as to salaries and Ney Pate ”” 179 234 «234246255 
working conditions. It is decidedly encour- Oneonta ....... 190 202 233 204 167 
xi mtemplate possible futur evelop- Oswego ....... 1720 209 «17500194 146 
a so ate possmne e develop Plattsburg ..... 144 155 138 166 #129 
a Potsdam ....... 185 217 236 320 183 

:) - 0) - 8s a oe ~ ee oo 

Doctor Dearborn then concludes ae 1911 2157 2247 2327 2 098 
With all the favorable conditions for educa- Albany ........ 357 336 393 369 334 
ion in New York a rigid selection of prospective ae setae — a sete 
an 5a new Se g mtg Grand total.. 2 268 2493 2640 2696 2 432 


teachers is amply justified. The decrease in the 
first year enrolment in the elementary teachers’ In September 1927 the enrolment in the three 
courses of our state normal schools is, then, 
a matter of satisfaction so far as the decrease 
means increasing rigidity in selection. The 
greatest need at present is the development of This decrease, Doctor Dearborn states, is due 
an adequate method of selection and an active (Concluded om page 92) 


city training schools of New York City was 
6576; in September 1928 the figure was 5604. 


Tasie 3 


Registration in the New York State normal schools and training classes by courses and by years in 
September 1928 














First Second Third Fourth Grand 
year year year year Total total 
Brockport 
CE on.0 4 se skedceniasccecuasedscanes 134 118 80 ones —e 332 
Buffalo 
DD nie peatkdiacenseeneeweeeenenee® 277 296 280 33 886 
Vocational homemaking ............s.e+e+5 53 42 45 39 179 
Industrial vocational ..........eeeeeeeees 64 35 b3 b2 104 1 169 
Cortland 
DE crckeeecvéeeseesseneseaesoeensance 169 248 251 sees 668 
DD shéngaceqevisandoessetedasenee 21 21 26 room 68 
Physical education ...cccccccsccccccccece 66 53 58 eese 177 913 
Fredonia 
NONE 0060605 66%006660-5006066060nNen08 162 191 139 see 492 
DEED ecocccccccenscenceseceoseescesees 52 31 35 a 118 
EN co néistdenctenenceseueudenences 20 18 23 eine 61 671 
Geneseo 
GOMOTEE cc cccccccccccevccesecsoosecosesce 200 251 209 tens rT 660 
New Paltz 
DEE octenésvesdnevesseodanantenseses 255 253 236 ee —— 744 
Oneonta 
er 167 293 213 eee er 673 
Oswego 
ON Ee ee een ee 89 159 110 aves 358 
DOGOTINE WOCERIEREE oc ccccccccceccocecce 57 99 12 156 
Course for exceptional children........... eeee 11 7 suse 30 544 
Plattsburg 
CNEEEE oc ccccccececsecscovessvececscsss 37 61 49 eves 147 
DEE cagtecizeweseccddesansasanes 92 96 53 eon 241 388 
Potsdam 
DE w.necnondeseeetaesnedseseseonses 109 202 191 sewe $02 
DED 5560600606 49000022866640006006000 56 62 43 cece 161 
DEBWIEE ccccccccccveccceccccececeesoees 18 17 10 oe 45 708 
WEE wucddbovsceeseentessseesessedes 2 098 2 557 2 073 74 6 802 
Albany 
Baccalaureate (general) ........+-seeee0% 279 249 199 181 908 
Commercial ..ccccccccccccscccsecccccsces 27 60 34 41 162 
Home ecomomics ........seeeececeeeccces 17 17 11 18 63 
BAUEEEED ccapccecesevcessvesceccececees 11 13 9 4 37 1 213 
Covadunte students .cccccoccccscccccccese Cie ose pee ose 43 
Gee GARE cakes cacsccecesvesseoscss 2 432 2 896 2 326 318 ‘in 8 015 


a“ General” includes kindergarten-primary, intermediate and grammar grade curriculums, 
b Special students. 
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Facts Prove Advantages 
of Central Rural School 


A central school in a rural district gives more 
and greater opportunities to the children of the 
district. 

It provides these greater opportunities with 
less cost to the district than any other school 
district organization that can be formed in a 
rural community with low valuation. 

These statements were emphasized and were 
proved by facts regarding the Milford Central 


Rural School in an address by John E. 
Frederick, superintendent of schools of the 


fourth district of Otsego county, at the October 
meeting of the State Association of District 
Superintendents. 

Summarizing the advantages, Superintendent 
Frederick pointed out these facts: 

Before forming a central rural school district 
the Milford High School offered but one course 
for every pupil. It now offers three courses — 
college entrance, academic and commercial. 

This greater choice of subjects together with 
other advantages has practically doubled the 
high school enrolment. 

The elementary course has been strengthened 
by the addition of two teachers, one being 
supervisor of elementary grades and the other 
being a special instructor of drawing and music. 

The central district has a modern school 
building, which no one of the separate districts 
acting alone could afford. It was made possi- 
ble by union of effort under the central school 
law, which brings special state aid to the 
district. 

Transportation of pupils in the upper grades 
is improved because the State pays one-half of 
the cost and must approve the means of trans- 
portation. 

The new building is available for community 
gatherings, bringing a closer relationship be- 
tween the school and the community. 

Administration problems are lessened by hav- 
ing one district rather than a half dozen or 
more districts. 

Extracurricular activities are made possible. 
The school now has an orchestra offering an 
opportunity for instruction to those pupils with 
musical ability. 

a 


Pupils of the junior high school at Norwich 
have started the publication of a printed school 


paper. 


Three New Publications 
List Lantern Slides 


The Visual Instruction Division is announc- 
ing three new publications listing lantern slides. 

List 60, The Arctic Region. This field of 
study is one that has never before been covered 
by the Division. The pictures deal chiefly with 
the Folar Eskimos, who have as yet been the 
least touched by white civilization. The list 
contains 107 titles arranged under 20 headings. 
No teaching notes are offered in this publica- 
tion but 43 of the titles appear also in Study G4 
where full suggestions are offered concerning 
the teaching points to be emphasized. 

Study 11, Bermuda. This study, which con- 
tains 85 titles, is a thorough revision of the 
earlier Study 11 published in 1914. Several of 
the original pictures have been omitted as out 
of date or as relatively unsatisfactory in quality. 
The new collection, containing a large number 
of pictures made within the last year, represents 
most attractively and with a good degree of 
completeness this interesting group of islands 
visited each year by many persons of New York 
State. The slides are suitable for a popular 
lecture and certain of them represent important 
aspects of geography as taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Study G4, Fourth Grade Geography. Study 
G4 is the major contribution of the Division 
for the current year. It announces 475 slides 
selected for their quality and significance and 
grouped by topics to match the new state sylla- 
bus in geography for the fourth grade. It is a 
pamphlet of 100 pages and contains exception- 
ally full notes for the guidance of teachers in 
presenting work in geography outlined for this 
year by the new state syllabus. 

Sixty copies of each picture are being made, 
making a total of 28,500 slides. A few weeks 
yet will be required to complete the making of 
the slides for three or four of the type regions 
outlined in the latter part of the syllabus. These 
slides, however, should be available by the time 
classes are ready to take up the study of these 
regions. 


—_o-——_ 


The formal opening and dedication of the 
new North Street School in Geneva was held 
on November 22d. The principal speaker was 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education. 
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Cardinal Objectives Stated 
for Elementary Schools 

A statement of the cardinal objectives of ele- 
mentary schools is the first step taken by a 
special committee of the Council of Superin- 
tendents appointed to develop a program for 
improving elementary education in New York 
State public schools. 

The committee consists of Wilbur H. Lynch, 
superintendent of schools, Amsterdam, chair- 
man; Alexander W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Glens Falls; J. Cayce Morrison, Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Elementary Education; 
W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Pelham; George R. Staley, superintendent of 
schools, Rome; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Schenectady. 

In attacking the problem the committee sought 
from groups of teachers and supervisory offi- 
cers of the elementary schools of the State a 
statement of the objectives which they indi- 
vidually and collectively were trying to attain. 
From the replies received the committee sought 
to deduce cardinal objectives, receiving from the 
several cooperating groups further evaluation 
and criticism of the underlying principles. 
This process passed through three stages and 
resulted in the formulation of the following 
statement of objectives: 

It is the function of the public elementary 
school to help every child: 

1 To understand and practise desirable social 
relationships 

2 To discover and develop his own desirable 
individual aptitudes 

3 To cultivate the habit of critical thinking 

4 To appreciate and desire worth while activi- 
ties 

5 To gain command of the common integrat- 
ing knowledge and skills 

6 To develop a sound body and normal mental 
attitudes 

It is believed that this reevaluation of the 
cardinal objectives will become basic to all cur- 
riculum revision and will stimulate thinking on 
the part of teachers and supervisory officers of 
elementary schools. 

——_1-—_ 

At a meeting of the board of education of 
Cazenovia, George D. Bailey, who for 28 years 
served as principal of the Cazenovia Union 
School, was unanimously named principal 
emeritus of the school. Mr Bailey continues 
active in educational affairs. 
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Use of Slides by Schools 
Is Increasing Rapidly 

A rapidly increasing use of lantern slides by 
schools of the State is reported by, the Visual 
Instruction Division of the Department. Dur- 
ing the month of November the Division lent 
112,017 slides on 1075 applications. This is an 
increase of 27 per cent in the number of slides 
lent for the month over that of November 1927. 

The slides listed in Study G3, Third Grade 
Geography, and announced a year ago are being 
very extensively used. The Division has regis- 
tered 220 classes for the use of them to date. 
Probably as many other borrowers are using 
these slides on the one-week period of loan. 
Only about 60 duplicate copies of these slides 
are available. As not all classes reach a given 
topic at the same time and as some borrowers 
applying for the slides list a second choice, the 
Division has been able to fill applications with a 
good degree of completeness. 

The Division recommends that schools which 
are providing classroom equipment for the in- 
tensive use of slides for teaching geography 
should begin by equipping the rooms in which 
grades 3 and 4 are located. Since the new 
syllabus in geography is distinctly progressive 
in character, it is essential that the work of 
grades 3 and 4 should be thoroughly done in 
order that it may serve as a foundation for the 
work cutlined in the syllabus for grades 5 and 6. 
During the remainder of the current school year 
the Division will proceed with the work of 
selecting slides for fifth grade geography. 


—_o-—> 


Addison High School 
Is Formally Opened 
The new Addison High School, which was 
opened for use on September 24th, was dedi- 
cated on October 23d. The building is of 
colonial design and constructed in accordance 
with approved educational methods. The cen- 
tral feature of the building is a large square 
column portico surmounted by a pediment and 
a tower. On the ground floor are classrooms 
for the first eight grades and the home eco- 
nomics department, while on the second floor 
are the departments of the high school and a 
combined auditorium and gymnasium. The 
school library is in one wing. The building is 
planned to accommodate 450 pupils and pro- 
vision is made for an increase in enrolment. 
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Syllabus for Geography 
in Grades 5 and 6 


The second instalment of the tentative geog- 
raphy syllabus for elementary schools has 
recently been issued by the Department. It 
presents material for grades 5 and 6 and fol- 
lows naturally and logically the development of 
the subject as outlined for grades 3 and 4 in the 
syllabus published during the school year 
1926-27. 

As pointed out in the foreword by Dr J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education, the syllabus for grades 
5 and 6 places emphasis upon the geography of 
New York State and makes a study of the 
State basic to the study of the geography of 
the whole Nation and of the continents. It 
undertakes to coordinate the various aspects of 
the human, industrial, mathematical and physical 
geography into one whole. 

The preparation of this syllabus was under 
the immediate direction and supervision of 
A. W. Abrams, Director of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Division of the Department. Many per- 
sons throughout the State contributed to its 
preparation. The Education Department 
acknowledges especially the valuable assistance 
given by J. Louise Moran, supervisor of geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Mrs Isabelle K. Hart, supervisor of geography, 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y.; O. D. 
von Engeln, professor of physical geography, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; and Dr 
Douglas C. Ridgley, professor of geography, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Doctor Morrison suggests that schools intro- 
duce this syllabus when they see fit. He urges 
that teachers give it careful study to the end 
that it may stimulate a new vision of the 
function of geography in elementary schools. 


——_o—_ 


Dr Charles F. Wheelock 


Expressions of appreciation for the service to 
education given by Dr Charles F. Wheelock, 
who died on November 4th, were voiced by the 
Board of Regents upon being officially informed 
of his death by Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves at the November 15th meet- 
ing. Commissioner Graves paid glowing tribute 
to the former Assistant Commissioner for Sec- 
ondary Education, who retired in 1923 after 50 
years in the service of the schools of the State. 

The resolution of the Board of Regents 
follows: 

Voted, That in the death of Dr Charles F. 
Wheelock the cause of education has lost a 
broad-minded scholar and teacher, the State of 
New York a faithful public servant, and the 
Regents a respected associate and friend of 
more than 30 years’ standing, and that the 
Board of Regents expresses its great sorrow 
and conveys its deep sympathy to his son and 
daughter in their irreparable loss. 


—o—_ 


Robert Lansing 


The death on October 30th of Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State in President Wilson’s cabi- 
net, was officially reported to the Board of 
Regents by Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves at the November 15th meeting. His 
death removes one of the small group of dis- 
tinguished men upon whom The University of 
the State of New York has conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. The degree 
was granted to Secretary Lansing at the 1919 
Convocation. The action taken by the Regents 
follows: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents hereby 
expresses its sorrow upon learning of the death 
of the distinguished alumnus of the University, 
the Honorable Robert Lansing, and records its 
deep sense of appreciation of the high part he 
has played in world affairs and its pride in his 
achievements, and directs that the sincere sym- 
pathy of the Board be extended to the family 
of Doctor Lansing in their bereavement. 


—o——_ 

An appropriation of $50,000 for the erection 

of a new school at Damascus has been approved 
by the voters. 
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Roslyn Schools Teach Geography by Activity Program 


Activities which gave pupils of the sixth 
grades in the Heights School of Roslyn first- 
hand experiences with many new facts regard- 
ing South America and the life of its people 
are described in a mimeographed bulletin issued 
by the Roslyn public schools. This bulletin is 
prepared for the purpose of sharing with all 
the teachers in the system the interesting pieces 
of work which otherwise would be known to 
only a few teachers and pupils. The activities 
described in the November 24th issue are 
regarded as a most helpful comment on geog- 
raphy teaching and of value to teachers 
throughout the State. 

The bulletin points out that the entire study 
represented the efforts of pupils to satisfy their 
curiosity about the life of South America and 
to have some first-hand experience suggested 
by that life. The study was undertaken as a 
result of the questions that they were given an 
opportunity to ask. Reminded that they 
already knew something about South America, 
the pupils were asked what they would like to 
learn more fully, what they would like to see 
pictured in detail and about what they would 
like to read in books. The answers to these 
questions showed an interest in finding out 
about the geographical features of the continent, 
the manner of living of the inhabitants of South 
America and particularly about the coffee and 
rubber industries. A few typical questions 
were: How big are the Andes? Why is climate 
colder as one goes south? How do the people 
dress? What do they do? What are their 
houses like? Do they have newspapers, electric 
light, telephones and radios as we do? 

The geography period was used on some days 
for study, the children searching through books 
and magazines for answers to the questions 
which had filled the blackboards. On other 
days the time was used for sharing the infor- 
mation found. During these discussion periods 
other questions arose and proposals were made 
for activities which gave first-hand experiences 
with many of the new facts. 

These experiences included making model 
houses like those used by some of the South 
Americans, making rubber, cooking and eating 
some South American foods and giving a play 
in which appeared characters representative of 
the many types in that continent. Spanish 
songs and dances and Spanish music were a 


part of the play and gave an intimacy of feeling 
with the South American people. 

The result of these activities is thus stated in 
the bulletin : 

After all the activities, which culminated in 
the play, one of the children asked, ; 

“Do we have to go back now to studying 
geography in the old way?” 

This question suggested that they might all 
write what they felt they had gained from this 
way of working and why they should continue. 
Quotations from the children’s statements are 
given here to illustrate several points. 

A few papers revealed attitudes toward the 
traditional use of a textbook. 

“The old way, you jusi sit around with a 
geography in front of you. 

“It’s not interesting to study geography the 
old way because it’s too easy. You have to 
learn the same things all the time from the 
third grade up.” 

“TI would much rather study geography the 
new way because it makes you feel more like 
studying. I think it teaches you lots more 
because just as soon as I sit down to study I 
become interested.” 

“If we do it this way we could study in many 
books ; if we do it the old way we have to study 
in that old textbook. 

“First, we find things that the book (text- 
book) does not tell us.” 

Some children expressed consciousness of the 
value of sharing information with each other. 

“When I was studying the other way I never 
learned that the chocolate cake, chocolate ice 
cream, candy, cocoa and several other things all 
come — from a bean which grows in South 
America. I learned all this trom one of the 
parts in our play.” 

“We are having some fun out of it and are 
also teaching others.” 

“T like the idea of our last lessons, as giving 
and having thoughts about the country we're 
studying, giving explanations of how we think 
the people of a certain country would be. It 
seems very interesting to everybody else, not 
only to ourselves.” 

“One reason I like the new way of studying 
geography is because you learn more that the 
other pupil has to tell.” 

“It is much better to study without our text- 
books. I like to read it and tell it and make up 
questions.” 

“It is more fun to study it and then tell the 
iuweresting things about it. 

There were expressions which showed that 
“seeing is believing” and that depth of im- 
pression depends upon its vividness. 

“ First of all, how could we ever imagine all 
of those things like the dancers (I was one of 
them) and the Indians?” 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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Magazine Sponsors Contests 
for Prizes of $4500 


Prizes totaling $4500 will be awarded to win- 
ners in the contests to be conducted again this 
year by the Scholastic, national high school 
magazine, for creative work in literature and 
visual arts and for constructive achievement in 
community service. Last year 20,000 manu- 
scripts were judged in the literary divisions of 
the Scholastic awards, and more than 700 pieces 
of art work comprised the national high school 
art exhibition, which was held at the art gal- 
leries of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. All 
students of junior or senior high school grade 
are eligible to compete, whether they be in 
public, private, parochial or normal schools. 

Prizes will be awarded in the following fields: 
visual arts, including pictorial arts, graphic arts, 
decorative design, sculpture, pottery, metal 
crafts; literature, including poetry, essay, short 
story; and community service. 

Numerous other prizes will also be given in 
the literary division of the Scholastic awards 
for articles on special topics, and in the art divi- 
sion for work done in water colors, crayons, 
poster paints and sealing wax. 

A booklet giving a detailed explanation of 
the awards and methods of participating may be 
secured from the Scholastic, Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—_Q-—_- 


Hicksville School Growth Makes 
$180,000 Addition Necessary 


At a special meeting on November 13th an 
appropriation of $180,000 for an extension on 
the junior-senior high school in Hicksville was 
approved. The building was erected four years 
ago at a cost of $350,000. 

The addition is made necessary by the growth 
of the village and its school system. The 
valuation of the district in 1923 was $1,500,000; 
this year it is $7,613,890. The value of school 
properties has kept pace with this increase, the 
valuation in 1923 being $100,000 and this year 
being $733,841. There were 23 teachers and a 
principal on the faculty of the school system in 
1923; this year it is a superintendency district 
with 57 teachers. The registration in the 


schools has doubled in the past eight years. In 
October of last year a new $200,000 elementary 
school was occupied. 


Rural School Pupils 
Prepare Project Mars 


A map of the New England States measuring 
five feet long by four feet wide has been made 
by the fifth grade pupils of Bailey’s Mills 
School, district 6, town of Pavilion, Greene 
county, of which Helena E. Wall is teacher. 

This map was first made in colors on heavy 
paper, showing the rivers and boundaries. In 
addition to the mountains that were drawn, 
colored and cut out by the pupils, many pictures 
of mountain scenery, waterfalls, forests, indus- 
tries and products of the different sections were 
cut from magazines and pasted in their proper 
positions. 

More than 20 cities were shown. Each one 
while being studied was located by its printed 
name, a picture of a factory and one or more 
pictures of its products, or the product itself. 
The Atlantic ocean, colored blue, was decorated 
with ocean vessels and fish. 

Several project maps of New York State are 
now being made of salt and cornstarch. For 
the past four years this school has been con- 
structing such maps. Five of the continents 
and one of New York State won first prize 
each at the Genesee County Fair held at Batavia 
in 1926. These may still be seen on the walls 
of the schoolroom. 


a, 


Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology Offers Scholarship 


The Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology at Houghton offers annually to a 
pupil from each state a scholarship remitting 
the matriculation fee of $25 and the tuition fee 
of $50 a year for the regular four-year course 
in engineering. 

The requirements for admission call for the 
successful completion of 15 units including a 
minimum of 3 units of English, 1% units of 
algebra, 1%2 units of geometry and 1 unit of 
physics. Recommendation for the New York 
State scholarship is made by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

If any high school principal of the State 
wishes to nominate one of his pupils for this 
scholarship, he should communicate promptly 
with Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley, 
who will be glad to forward the necessary 
blanks on which the scholarship application may 
be made. 
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Suggestions Made for Library in Small Elementary Schools 


Suggestions for the library in elementary 
schools with an enrolment of fewer than 300 
pupils have been made by the Library Extension 
Division of the Department. They follow: 


Reference books for the use of all the teach- 
ers and pupils should be shelved in one place 
easily accessible to all. A suggested list of 
reference books for elementary schools is issued 
by the State Education Department and will be 
supplied upon request. 

Reference books for circulation should be 
equipped with book pocket and card. They 
should be classified and marked as are the books 
in an organized library. 

Classroom libraries. In schools with an en- 
rolment of fewer than 300, classroom libraries 
are recommended. They should average at 
least one book to a pupil. 

A classroom library is a collection of books 
selected to meet the reading interests of pupils 
for the various grades. The books are in charge 
of the teacher and she has the responsibility of 
making them as useful as possible to the pupils. 
They should be issued by the teacher to the 
pupils at least once a week for home reading. 
Accurate records of the circulation of the books 
are kept by her and submitted monthly to the 
principal. In progressive schools teachers keep 
a record of the pupils’ individual reading and 
encourage the reading of the required number 
of books for the testimonial of reading issued 
by the State Education Department. 

Ordering books. It is advisable to order all 
books for classroom libraries for one school at 
one time and through one book dealer. The 
regular school library discount of 20 per cent 
should be obtained. 

As books in classroom libraries are meant 
primarily for home reading, they are likely to 
receive hard usage and should therefore be 
bought in reenforced binding. This results in 
ultimate saving in mending and rebinding cost. 
Resewed books far outlast those in publishers’ 
binding, and are thus cheaper in the end. 

Protecting book covers. A thin coat of clear 
shellac or book lacquer applied with a brush 
will preserve the attractive covers of books and 
provide a sanitary book covering. When soiled 
the books may be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Reenforced book bindings. Firms specializing 
in reenforced bindings furnish books shellacked 
and waxed at an additional cost of two or three 
cents a volume. 

The following firms specialize in resewed 
bindings: Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth av., 
New York City; H. R. Huntting Co., Spring- 
— Mass.; Library Book House, Springfield, 

ass. 

Records. A record of books belonging to the 
school should be kept in an accession book, 
which may be secured from library supply 
houses. 

Ownership imprint should be neatly stamped 
on the title page and on the bottom margin of 
a designated page in the body of the book. 


A simple and accurate r@cord of the books 
issued to pupils for home reading should be 
kept. Cards specially ruled and printed for 
this purpose may be secured from Bardeen Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
These cards are 4 by 6 inches in size and have 
two holes at the bottom. A loose-leaf notebook 
with ruled sheets may be used instead of cards. 

All the cards or sheets belonging to one class- 
room library are arranged alphabetically by 
author and are fastened with cords or rings 
within covers, thus serving as a list of the 
books in the collection as well as the simplest 
and most efficient kind of charging system. 

Use of classroom library. The books should 
be issued to the pupils for home reading at least 
once a week, preferably on Fridays, and 
returned on the following Friday. Time should 
be allowed for class discussion of the books 
read. School credit for home reading is a great 
stimulus to the reading of those books which 
pupils should read but which may not have a 
popular appeal. 

The purpose of classroom libraries is to pro- 
vide the right book for the right child at the 
right time, and to develop in pupils the habit 
of turning to books for information, recreation 
and inspiration. 


—_——O—— 


Cobleskill Pupils Give Play 
Written by Principal 


A play written by F. M. Markham, principal 
of the Cobleskill High School, was presented 
at the school auditorium on the evening of 
November 30th. The play, “Gettysburg,” in 
three acts, gives a picture of the conditions 
during the troublesome times beginning in 1861 
through to the battle at Gettysburg. The play 
traces the growing sentiment in the two sec- 
tions of the country which ended in a crisis. 
In addition to the historical atmosphere of the 
play, Principal Markham wove into his play 
a romantic love story. As an appreciation of 
Principal Markham’s effort, the members of the 
cast presented him with the sword and scabbard 
which was used in the play. In the afternoon 
the play was produced before the high school 
pupils. 

This is the second historical drama which 
Principal Markham has written for local pro- 
duction, the first being “A Cabin in the 
Woods,” which depicted local colonial history. 
It was presented in Cobleskill several years ago. 
O—— 

The corner stone of Ticonderoga’s new 
$500,000 high school building was laid with 
appropriate exercises on November 9th. 
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Doctor Dearborn Analyzes 


Normal School Enrolment 
(Concluded from page 85) 


to two factors: (1) increased requirements for 
admission, and (2) the introduction of a four- 
year “preservice” program for elementary 
teachers. 

The training class enrolment in September 
1927 was 1474; in September 1928, it was esti- 
mated at 1060. In this connection he says: 

This decrease is due to two factors: (1) the 
number of training classes was decreased by 
ten, and (2) there is rapidly growing conscious- 
ness among district superintendents of schools 
and other leaders in rural education that a one- 
year program for the preparation of rural 
school teachers is inadequate. District superin- 
tendents in increasing numbers are going to the 
state normal schools for available candidates 
for rural school positions. The development of 
the rural central school program in part ac- 
counts for this but it is by no means the most 
important reason. The main reason is found 
in the demand for high standards for rural 
teachers among district superintendents, which 
is probably supported by a growing conscious- 
ness among rural folk themselves that their 
children are entitled to teachers whose profes- 
sional qualifications are equal to those of 
teachers in village and city elementary schools. 


Board of Regents Holds 
Meeting in Ithaca 


The Board of Regents held its November 
meeting on the morning of November 15th at 
Cornell University. The Board met in Ithaca 
at the invitation of President Livingston 
Farrand and while there visited the state col- 
leges of Cornell University, over which it has 
certain budgetary and financial supervision. 

On November 16th the Regents and members 
of the staff of the Education Department who 
were in Ithaca for the meeting, were guests of 
honor at a program especially arranged for 
them by the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and 
Affiliated Schools. This program included 


visits to the various departments of the institu- 
tion and the site of its new location, a concert 
by the students of the Conway Military Band 
School and the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
and the presentation by the Williams School of 
Expression and Dramatic Art of “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.” 


Roslyn Schools Teach 
by Activity Program 


(Concluded from page 89) 


“The costumes are very pretty. Sometimes 
you think you are one of them down in South 
America.” 

“We can remember where and how every- 
thing is made and comes from, from the natural 
looking made up people to represent the different 
countries.” 

“We dress like them and eat like them. I 
like this way because we know what they do.” 

“T could remember it better. I like to see 
how the people dress. We could see them in 
books but it would be better if we could dress 
the way they do. We would like to act the way 
they do but we can’t if we only read books.” 

“I think we could remember geography better 
when it is in an act and other people could get 
an idea that they never knew or thought of 
before.” 

Most of these quotations should give em- 
phasis in our thinking to that demand of human 
nature, the need for activity. Some of the boys 
and girls gave more pointed expression to it 
than others. 

“T like our new way because we work as we 
play. It’s loads of fun to dress up and it’s loads 
of fun to see other people enjoying it while 
we are.” 

“It’s a lot more interesting to make the dif- 
ferent kinds of clothes than to read about them. 
The books don’t show how to make the plays 
that we made.” 

The comments of Elizabeth Shaner, a teacher, 
are helpful: 

“TI feel that this method of approach is largely 
responsible for the splendid spirit which domi- 
nates in my room. 

“The children have developed a_ splendid 
reading interest. 

“They learned their parts in the play in a 
quick, eager manner and were anxious to do 
their share of the work. 

“The fact that the children have gained in 
initiative is proved by the interesting way in 
which they go about our new project. 

“ There isn’t any question but that these chil- 
dren will retain what they have learned about 
South America much better than if they fol- 
lowed page after page in their “old books” as 
they term them. 

“T really enjoyed this work because it is 
easier to work when both the children and I 
are interested.” 

——- (> 


A poster drawn by Leocadia Bankoske, a 
pupil in the Dunkirk High School, won second 
prize in the national fire prevention poster con- 
test conducted by the Home Insurance Co. 
First prize was won by an Oakland, Calif., 


pupil. 
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Local History of New York State 
A Westchester Skirmish 





From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


The Van Cortlandt Mansion at Van Cortlandt Park, New York 


Standing in the Neutral Ground, this mansion, of which the east front and north side are pictured, 
commanded a view of many of the Westchester county engagements of the Revolutionary War. 


distinguished by military move- 
ment rather than significant results occurred 
near Kings Bridge on September 16, 1778. 
British movements at the time from that quarter 
were generally designed for the seizure of 
horses, cattle, provisions and forage, an enter- 
prise largely left to the Cowboys and James 
DeLancy’s light horse. Their activities had 
cleared the country of supplies from Kings 
3ridge to the Croton river, and were spreading 
beyond the Neutral Ground. Withdrawal of 
American troops to the northward for the better 
security of the posts in the Highlands left little 
to impede these operations except a small body 
of southern riflemen under Colonel Nathaniel 
Gist, in the neighborhood of the British posts. 
The reputation and activity of the regiment 
such that elaborate preparations were 


An action 


were 


made for the destruction of this detachment, 
whose strength was reckoned by the enemy to 
be 230 men. 

First. must be mentioned Lieutenant Colonel 
John G. Simcoe’s regiment of Queen’s Rangers; 
next, Lieutenant Colonel Andreas Emmerick’s 
Chasseurs, and a detachment of General Oliver 
DeLancey’s brigade; then Lieutenant Colonel 
Banistre Tarleton’s dragoons. With these 
troops, Loyalist in character, were associated, 
as they moved from their camps near Kings 
Bridge, the Hessian Jagers. Simcoe had 
already commanded notice, and Tarleton was 
to win in the South a reputation for alertness 
and thorough but cruel dispatch. 

The first movement was made by Simcoe and 
Emmerick, and this brought them to the rear 
of the Americans, whom they charged and 
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scattered, killing and wounding several and tak- 
ing 35, three of whom were officers. Tarleton 
in the meantime marched to Colonel Philipse’s 
farm, and attacked some Americans posted on 
Valentine’s hill, capturing a few and dispersing 
the rest. These meager results hardly justified 
so formidable an expedition. The description 
of the affair in a New York newspaper of the 
time lacked the trumpeting note. 

The evidence that the American riflemen were 
surprised must have given some satisfaction to 
the leaders of the attacking forces. Colonel 
Nathaniel Gist, a Virginian, commanded a 
select corps attached to the regiment of Colonel 
Mordecai Gist of Maryland, both officers of 
acknowledged merit. But their task of oppos- 
ing the enemy’s raids in Westchester was not 
terminated. Soon we hear from North Castle 
of a skirmish, from which the raiders retired, 
apparently repulsed. 

The alliance with France had not then be- 
come very effective; yet a ray of cheer shone 
across the war-ridden region, and hope turned 
toward the day when the armies of France 
and the United States would take position side 
by side on the heights above Kings Bridge, and 
the patriot heart of Westchester would be 
lifted up. 


Fulton and Montgomery 
County Historians Meet 


The local historians of Fulton and Mont- 
gomery counties held a joint meeting in Fonda 
on November 20th. Mrs William T. Van 
Dusen, Montgomery county historian, at whose 
instance the gathering was held, presided. <A 
round-table discussion took place and the meet- 
ing then adjourned to the high school, where 
Dr A. C. Flick, State Historian, outlined the 
Clinton-Sullivan campaign of 1779, and Harry 
V. Bush, mayor and local historian of Cana- 
joharie, gave an illustrated lecture on the 
Mohawk valley. 





~O- 





February 23d to March 2d are the dates set 
for the parents’ exposition to be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, by the schools 
of that city. A cross section of the construc- 
tive work being carried on in the school system 
is planned. Associate Superintendent Harold 
G. Campbell is chairman of the exposition com- 
mittee. Frank A. Rexford, director of civics 
and civic activities, is director of the exposition. 


Dedication of Louvain Library 








Wide World Photo 


Occupants of the Tribune of Honor at the Dedication of the University of Louvain Library 


Destroyed during the World War, the library of this famous Belgian university was restored by 


American contributions and dedicated July 928. 


Monsignor Ladeuze, rector of the university; Ambassador Hugh 


The picture shows in the front row, right to left: 


S. Gibson; Cardinal Van Roey; Crown 


Princess Astrid; Crown Prince Leopold; Monsignor Micara, papal nuncio; M. Vander Vaeren, burgomeister 


of Louvain. In the sec 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves, between Cardinal Van Roey and Crown Princess Astrid. 


nd row are cabinet officers and in the third row are diplomats and speakers including 


Doctor 


Graves spoke in behalf of the thousands of small givers in America and as visiting Carnegie professor of 


international relationships. 








Ey 
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Wide World Photo 


The Official Address of Thanks at the Dedication of the University of Louvain Library 


Cardinal Van Roey, president of the board of trustees of the library, is shown speaking from the platform 
directly in front of the building. The photograph affords a view of the ornamentation of the facade 
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Notes from the Field 


The new ’$450,000 Eastchester High School 
in Tuckaho¢ was formally dedicated on Novem- 
ber 9th. Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher and Professional Educa- 
tion, and Samuel J. Preston, district superin- 
tendent of schools in the first district of West- 
chester county, were among the speakers. 


The corner stone of the school at 
Amenia was laid on November 3d. Mrs Maude 
S. Rundall, superintendent of schools of the 
third district of Dutchess county, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


new 


Alfred E. Ives, Civil War veteran and retired 
public school principal, died on November 9th 
at his home in Rockville Center. He was 85 
years old and had retired about ten years ago 
from the New York City public school system 
after having served as principal of Public 
School 35, Brooklyn, for 25 years and as prin- 
cipal of Public School 6, Brooklyn, for several 
years prior to that time. 


Margaret West, for 52 years a teacher in the 
Auburn public schools, died at the age of 92 
years on November 11th in Auburn. She 
retired from teaching 16 years ago. 


Pupils of the Congers High School have 
publication of a mimeographed 
school paper known as “ The Trumpeter.” The 
first issue is the dedication number, containing 
with other school news, notes on the new build- 
ing recently dedicated in Congers. 


started the 
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Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of 
directors of the General Electric Company, and 
M. Gordon Neale of the University of Missouri 
have been named trustees of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The new auditorium for the high school at 
Collins Center was dedicated on November 28th. 
The high school was opened in February 1926. 
The principal speaker at the dedication of the 
addition was Dr Charles E. Rhodes, principal 
of the Bennett High School, Buffalo. 


Dr Laurence H. van den Berg, principal of 
the State Normal School at New Paltz, was 
the principal speaker at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new school at Monroe, which will 
replace the building destroyed by fire last spring. 
The stone was put in place by Fletcher B. 
Brooks, for 20 years president of the Monroe 
board of education. 

The new Theodore Roosevelt High School in 
New York City, constructed at a 
$3,500,000, was formally dedicated on Novem- 
ber 20th, Among the speakers was Mayor 
James J. Walker. William R. Hayward is 
principal of the school. 


cost ¢ yf 


An article on “ Means of Establishing Good 
Study Habits in High School Pupils” by Har- 
rison H. Van Cott, supervisor of junior high 
schools for the State Education Department, 
appears in the November issue of School Life, 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 
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